RUPTURE

"... and from the moment," went on Lachaume more slowly, "that
recourse to violence was once again accepted, if not actively desired,
by these nations..."

He stopped, feeling that he had reached a dead end, for his con-
clusion was plain before him, and it seemed impossible to formulate,
impossible to utter.

"That's why my attention's wandering tonight, why I can't concen-
trate," he thought. "It's because I'm not sure what I want to say; or,
rather, because I can't possibly say what I'm sure of."

He sat down behind his big rosewood desk, wiped his glasses with
his thumbs, and twiddled a cigarette in his fingers without lighting it.
For a moment his mind was a blank, like the gear of a car that will not
engage. "Do I really think war is inevitable in the more or less im-
mediate future?" he wondered.

This was the gravest question he could have to face as a member of
the Government, the question on which his whole attitude towards his
own conscience, his electors and towards Parliament must depend.

Simon Lachaume was Vice-President of his party; he was in a posi-
tion to expect, indeed demand, one of the three great portfolios, War,
Interior or Foreign Affairs, at the first ministerial reshuffle. He was
already looked on as a potential Prime Minister. This speech on general
policy was an implicit act of candidature for one of the posts that still
remained for him to conquer.

"What a question! What a question!" he thought. "Do I really
think that? If I do think it, then I must say it!3i

He was afflicted by a sort of vertigo of responsibility; it happened
to him rather frequently these days.

"In the old days," he thought as he began walking up and down the
room again, " I never asked myself all these questions. Why am I less
sure of myself? Am I growing old?"

He considered the principal stages in his Ministerial career.

"I've always been lucky," he thought, "I've always succeeded in
turning every Government scrape to my own advantage: Doumer*s
assassination, the riots of the 6th February, the murder of Barthou and
Alexander, the Stavisky affair ... Since I was first elected in 1928 I've
always emerged from every political accident with an enhanced posi-
tion. But there comes a moment in the career of every politician when
his fate is fused with that of his country and his nation. I have reached
that moment. Tomorrow, or in two months' time, or in six, I shall
be at the Rue Saint Dominique or the Quai d'Orsay. Then, if war is
declared, I'm the assassin. If we win, I'm the conqueror. If we're
defeated, I'm the Minister who's incompetent, dishonoured, banished.
Well, not I alone; but I should be among the first... From now
on my own future, whenever I make a speech on general poHcy, is
"welded to the future of the nation. Did I foresee that I should have

5"